


ASK NOT WHAT RIVER CURRENTS CAN 
| DO FOR YOU... 


As you can see from the masthead inside the 
front cover of this issue, River Currents has a 
new editor. Reggie Reese has been doing a 
great job for the past year, but it’s time he got a 
crack at some wider experience in the office. 
When I got the news that I would be the editor, 
I decided to look up the definition of the word. 
According to Webster, an editor is “one who 
collects, prepares and arranges material for 
publication”. It sounds like an easy job, doesn’t 
it? In theory it is easy and with Coast Guard 
personnel and units over a twenty two state 
area there should be no trouble getting mate- 
rial for the magazine. River Currents can only 
be a district publication if the whole district is 
represented. If you haven’t seen or read about 
your unit in River Currents, it probably is your 
fault. You can be seen and read in the pages of 
River Currents. You don’t necessarily have to 
be a Pulitzer Prize winner to get into River 
Currents, just give us the information about 
what you are doing. If you are proud of your 
units’ accomplishments, write or phone us 
about it. What seems routine to you may be 
news to others. If someone at your unit has an 
unusual hobby or is involved in community 
activities, it makes a great human interest 
story. If the Coast Guard makes the news in 
papers in your area, send us a clipping. We’d 
like to let everyone see it. Reggie plans to 
continue calling units and jogging their mem- 
ory about newsworthy material, but you don’t 
have to wait to be asked. Send us stories, 
pictures, drawings, cartoons. Send us a letter 
with your suggestions, comments, constructive 
criticism and ideas. It seems we never hear 
anything about the magazine until there is a 
misspelling or a typographical error. 


OUR COVER 
The controls of the CGC CHEYENNE 
tell the story as the Missouri River 


opens for the season. 





COLEMAN SWORN IN 


AS SECTRANS 


William T. Coleman, Jr., became the nation’s 
fourth Secretary of Transportation on March 7, 
1975, when he was administered the oath of 
office at a ceremony conducted by President 
Gerald R. Ford at the White House. President 
Ford nominated Secretary Coleman to the 
cabinet position on January 14, 1975. The 
Senate confirmed his nomination on March 3, 
1975. 

Secretary Coleman entered offiice following a 
distinguished career in law, business and public 
service that included advisory or consultant 
positions to four former Presidents. 

At the time of his nomination, he was the 
senior partner in the law firm of Dilworth, 
Paxson, Kalish, Levy & Coleman of Philadel- 
phia and special counsel to the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Transportation Authority. Addi- 
tionally, he was a director of Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, First Pennsylvania Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia Electric Company and West- 
ern Saving Fund Society. He was also a 
member of the board of governors of the 
American Stock Exchange and a trustee of 
both the Rand Corporation and The Brookings 
Institution. 

Born in the Germantown section of Philadel- 
phia, Secretary Coleman attended local public 
schools and was graduated summa cum laude 
in 1941 from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is a 1946 magna cum laude graduate of 
Harvard Law School, where he was a member 
of the board of editors of the Harvard Law 
Review and recipient of the Joseph E. Beale 
Prize. 

Secretary Coleman began his law career in 
1947 as law secretary to Judge Herbert F. 
Goodrich of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. The next year he became a USS. 
Supreme Court law clerk, serving on the staff of 
the late Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

Secretary Coleman has held several 
national-level public service positions. In 1969 
he was a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
24th session of the United Nations General 
Assembly; in 1971-1972, a member of the 
National Commission on Productivity; from 
1963 to 1975, consultant to the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency; in 1964 
senior consultant and assistant counsel to the 








President’s Commission on the Assassination 
of President Kennedy; and from 1959 through 
1961, a member of President Eisenhower’s 
Committee on Government Employment Poli- 
cy. 

An ardent defender of civil rights, Secretary 
Coleman was one of the authors of the legal 
brief that persuaded the Supreme Court in 1954 
to outlaw segregation in public schools. In 1965, 
he was retained by former Governor Scranton 
of Pennsylvania to assist in removing racial 
restrictions at Girard College in Philadelphia. 
He has served as a a member of the national 
legal committee, director, member of the 
executive committee and president of the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund. 
He has also served as a board member and 
president of the Earl Warren Legal Training 
Program. 

Among the professional organizations with 
which Secretary Coleman is or has been 
associated are the American College of Trial 
Lawyers, the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
American Law Institute, the American Bar 
Association and the American Arbitration 
Association. 

In 1945, Secretary Coleman married the 
former Lovida Hardin, then of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Mr. and Mrs. Coleman have three 
children — William T. Coleman, III, Lovida 
Hardin Coleman, Jr., and Hardin L. Coleman. 
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Facts Support Buckling Up 


COURTESY PAYS 


The small courtesies of everyday life should 
not be overlooked. In a military atmosphere, 
where people work and live closely, considera- 
tion for others is vital and pays big dividends. 
Not only do courtesy and tact provide a 
friction-free atmosphere, they also produce 
mutual respect, cooperation and espirit de 
corps. 

Of the military courtesies, the salute is 
probably the most important and one of the 
most historic. 

The manner of executing the salute is an 
outward manisfectation of the individual’s 
attitude toward his duties and his unit. A 
sloppy, grudging salute indicates neglect of the 
individual’s duties and lack of confidence in the 
military team of which he is a member; 
whereas a smartly executed salute denotes 
pride and ability to perform. 

More profoundly, the salute is a declaration 
of loyalty to the United States and the 
principles of liberty and justice upon which the 
nation was founded. 

Almost daily, civilian and military personnel 
are subjected to discourtesies which could be 
corrected with little thought and effort. Slam- 
med doors, telephone calls abruptly termi- 
nated, undelivered messages, rude and 
thoughtless remarks all come under the head- 
ing of minor annoyances which breed further 
discourtesies. 

Courtesy is contagious. Let’s make it an 
integral part of our lives. 


(AN AFNS EDITORIAL) 





LOOK IN THE MIRROR 


The next time you 
pass in front of a mirror 
in Uniform, stop and 
take a good look. 

You are a Coast- 
guardsman. 

For hundreds of 
years, that uniform has 
stood as a symbol of 
strength and coura ze. 
People have come to 
depend on the know- 
ledge and ability of 
Coastguardsmen, 
especially in emer- 
gency situations. 

The words “There’s a 
Coastguardsman, he’ll 
know what to do” are a 
badge of honor which 
goes with the uniform. 
Wear your Coast Guard 
uniform with pride and 
dignity, so that it re- 
ceives the respect it 
justly deserves. 

As you work, perform 
each task to the best of 
your ability. People ex- 
pect nothing less of you 
and deserve nothing 
less than your best. 

You are a Coast- 
guardsman. 


Ouchless. 
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ANOTH 


One of the main reasons for publishing a 
magazine like River Currents is to stimulate 
the morale of all Coast Guardsmen by de- 
monstrating in print the value of their every- 
day routine work to society. 

What better way, than through the eyes of a 
civilian newsperson. Oftentimes their observa- 
tions are refreshing, because they are able to 
stand back and look at the entire forest without 
being confused by all the trees. 

Our thanks this month go to Florence Estes 
of the St. Charles Journal who has agreed to let 
River Currents republish her colorful account 
about the coming of Spring on the Missouri 
River. We think you’!! enjoy her candid view- 
point. 

If your unit makes the big time in the local 
media we'd like to hear about it. Send us a 
copy ... and we'll do our best to get permission 
to reprint it so everyone in the Second District 
will know what you’re doing. 
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R OPENING---ANOTHER YEAR 


BUOY DROP’ MARKS WATERWAYS RE- 
BIRTH 


Thursday had begun like a poorly focused 
black and white photograph; intermittant driz- 
zle turning details to aberrations. And, what 
had been touched only a few days earlier by 
crisp Spring pastels had been washed to a soggy 
grey. 

The Missouri River raged impatiently. Swol- 
len and strengthened by the continuing rains, 
it raced more swiftly than usual toward a con- 
fluence with the Mississippi. 

The wind was invisible ice, explaining to red- 
faced pedestrians that they don’t really have 
the right-of-way. 

Turbulent waters, a foreboding sky, the wind 
— the ominious scene, if magnified, would have 
been ripe for the entrance of Capt. Ahab and 
Moby Dick. 

But, that four-deck vessel chugging upriver 
from the north behind a barge, and banking 
near the Highway 115 Bridge certainly was no 
whaler, not even a fishing boat. 
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The mission of this tow and barge was to hunt 
shallow area along the Missouri channel; areas 
spelling doom to passing towboats. 

The Coast Guard cutter, “Cheyenne” entered 
St. Charles waters last week as she plowed 
through the turbulent waters jetting the 
“doom” cryers” (buoys) into the channel before 
the navigation season began officially yester- 
day. 

Strangely, on this bitter grey day, it was the 
Coast Guard way of saying, “It’s Spring.” 

The annual operation, performed after the 
reservoirs, from Sioux City, Ia. to St. Louis, Mo., 
are opened to deepen the “Muddy Mo.” for river 
traffic. 

Between the two points, the Coast Guard 
Buoy Tenders (as the Cheyenne is called) are 
responsible for replacing 1,100 buoys and 332 
shore aids to navigation. 

The reel is played backwards in December, 
when dams are closed and buoys are removed. 

“Between December and March,” said the 
Cheyenne’s operator, Chief Boatswaim Mate 
Dale Snyder, “boats travel at their own risk.” 

A starboard glance punctuated his words. 
The Missouri’s clashing undercurrents sur- 
faced like tiny tornadoes. 

The Cheyenne’s 15-man crew hardly noticed 
the wind-chilled rain which had put their vessel 
two hours behind schedule. 






























Working in shifts, half the crew refurbished 
in the mess hall, the other half worked ft’ . 
buoys and the “road signs” — day marks and 
coastal lanterns — which will guide river pilots 
along the meandering, deceptive channel. 

The ingredients for their work are strewn 
atop the barge, hooked to the vessel’s bow. For 
buoy casting, there are metal discs, shaped like 
short, fat ice-cream cones, wound steel cables 
and red and black torpedo-like buoys stand up- 
right. Shore light batteries are encased in plas- 
tic boxes. 

“As we come from sea,” explained the vessel’s 
skipper, Commander Kenneth Bird, “red buoys 
are placed on the right, black on the left.” 

Five crewmen are fashioned in black wet 
suits (“only as a precaution,” says Snyder), hard 
hats and life perservers. 

Three crewmen assist in buoy planting or 
“jetting” as the rivermen say. A hole is “drilled 
into the sandbar with a metal tube, through 
which is pumped 50 pounds of air pressure. 

The fist-sized hole is topped with a metal ice 
cream cone disc. 

A 90-foot steel cable then is inserted through 
the hole; and attached to the other end of the 
cable is the point of this whole operation — the 
buoy. 

“The buoy,” Commander Bird says, “is really 
very light.” 

But “light” in this case is 160 pounds, and it 
must be reckoned with by three men. 

The stabilization of the buoy depends on the 
river’s whims. 








“The sandbars shift continually,” says Bird. 
“We'll return in 14 days to see if the buoys have 
moved. 

“What we find is sometimes heart-breaking. 
The crew works from six in the morning until 10 
at night, “jetting” the buoys, and usually about 
40 percent of them wash-out.” 

And so, the Cheyenne’s work is ongoing. The 
Coast Guard Tender spends the rest of the sea- 
son maintaining the work they begin in March. 

But placement and replacement of buoys is 
only part of the cutter’s story. 

There has to be a method for determining the 
location for buoys. 

That function is performed through the op- 
eration of technical equipment, four decks 
above the barge in the pilot house. 

On the Cheyenne, the hands behind those 
knobs, buttons and gears belong to Chief Dale 
Snyder. 

His red hair, weathered face and blue eyes 
epitomized the ruddy sailor look. 

His eyes dart steadily from the crew below, to 

the jagged black line, moving across the screen 
to his right. 
The screen, called a fathometer, has an under- 
ground eyeball. It records the river bottom’s 
shape and depth. From it, Snyder can pinpoint 
sandbars and shallow areas (anything under 
nine feet.) 

“Sometimes nature make her own revisions,” 
says Synder. “Like shifting the sand around 
until the depth is only six feet.” 

That’s when a buoy is jetted. Snyder rings 
two bells — that’s the sign for a red one. The 
vessel is anchored by a long steel bar, vertically 
hoisted at mid-barge. At the wave of Snyder’s 
hand, the bar is lowered to penetrate the soft 
sand below. 

As crewman swiftly jetted the buoy, two 
others lowered themselves into a skiff. Loading 
the small motored boat with lanterns, batteries 
and markers, the crewmen were preparing to 
race ahead of the Cheyenne to the light post 
ahead, to begin installing the “light fixin’s.” 

Snyder barks an order over the loudspeaker. 
They jump. 

A visitor accuses him of being a ‘meany”. 
Snyder replied good-naturedly, “It’s the lep- 
rechan in me.” 

As the skiff started up below, a slap-stick 
calamady occurred. The steering wheel broke 
into the hands of the boat’s driver. 

“It’s the plague of the season,” said the 
nonplussed Synder. 


“Everything goes wrong the first couple of 
days,” he added. 

There was a simple solution to the steering 
wheel plight. A second small boat was lifted 
from the barge and lowered to the river. 

The vertical bar was raised, and the 
Cheyenne charged again down the Missouri. 

As the muddy water sloshed against the cut- 
ter’s sides, Snyder reflects, “I’ve seen this river 
so muddy, it actually builds little sand bars at 
the end of the barge.” 

“This river is mean,” he went on like a 
storybook captain, “There are too many people 
who underestimate the power of water. 

“This river separates the men from the boys.” 

if that’s true, the transition from boyhood to 
manhood must be quick aboard the Cheyenne. 
Many crewmen are under 20. 

The vessel catches up to the skiff, and an- 
chors on the eastern shore, just south of the 
Interstate 70 bridge. Five crewmen scrambled 
to the lantern support on the river’s bank. 

They climb the small tower and install the 
equipment that will act as “the candle burning 
in the window” for night travelling tows. 

The battery in the tower lasts a year. The 
lantern, this year will burn brighter; it’s inten- 
sity has increased from four to six volts. 

The crew worked swiftly, efficiently. Their 
work completed, they return to the Cheyenne. 
The anchor lifted, the vessel slowly moved 
backward, then built speed to 30 nauts. 

It had departed from its home port at the 
Foot of Halls Ferry in St. Louis Wednesday 
morning at 8. Snyder said they hoped to hug the 
coast at Booneville within six or eight days. 
That’s a short two hour jaunt west for St. 
Charles drivers. 

The buoys, planted between St. Louis and 
Booneville by the Cheyenne, will guide the 10 or 
15 tows shipping regularly on Missouri. 

Between Sioux City and St. Louis, the Army 
Corps of Engineers estimated 2.5 million tons of 
goods were transported down the “mighty 
muddy” in 1974, 

In the course of a typical day, the Cheyenne 
and sister buoy tenders on the Missouri, cover 
20 miles of river, inspecting, constructing or 
replacing over 100 navigational aids. 

Moving upstream, it was more than a few 
minutes before the Cheyenne became mere 
speck on the horizon. 

Her captain, had been no Ahab, her mission, 
no storybook tale. 














The son of a St. Louis area Coast Guardsman 
has been selected to receive one of twenty two 
Presidential appointments to the U.S. Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Gerry B. Aboyme, son of Coast Guard 
Storekeeper 1/c Epifanio A. Aboyme, will leave 
for the Academy this summer. 


ABOYME TO ACADEMY 


By SN Reggie Reese 


Did you know? 





During his four years Aboyme plans to study 
in the field of medicine. Like many 18 year olds 
about to finish high school planning ahead, 
Aboyme hopes one day to become a doctor. 

Aboyme’s appointment became a reality as 
the result of a letter he wrote to the Presiden- 
tial nominating staff. The board sent him many 
forms to fill out and submit. His application was 
evaluated and his information was searched for 
clues to possible qualifications. He qualified for 
the appointment as a result of medical and 
physical examinations, apptitude tests, high 
scores on college entrance exams and an excel- 
lent high school record. 

While attending Normandy Senior High in 
St. Louis County, Aboyme has been a member 
of the Varsity Club, the Acapella Choir, and the 
football, baseball and wrestling teams. He also 
has maintained a high academic average at 
Normandy, and will graduate in the top seven 
percent of his class. 

Both of his parents are very happy with his 
appointment. His father, Epifanio A. Aboymeis 
a career Coast Guardsman. He enlisted into the 
service in May 1956 in the Phillipine Islands. 
Epi is now the father of three boys and a girl. 
The appointment will greatly help Epi finan- 
cially with his son’s pre-med expenses. 

It seems that Gerry is well on his way to 
becoming a doctor. Epi says after Gerry 
finishes medical school and fulfills his military 
obligation, he hopes to return to the Phillipines 
to help the poor people. 


A Great Lakes ship captain is credited with coining the term “stateroom” as used aboard ship. He 
conceived the idea of dividing the deck into individual rooms so that families could occupy them, and he 
designated such rooms with the names of states. Hence came the word “stateroom”. The largest room 
aboard was named Texas, after the largest state. The crew used this room. Today the crew’s quarters 
aft of the pilot house is still known as “the texas”. Perhaps now that Texas has been replaced as the 
largest state and considering the current energy crunch the room should be renamed “the alaska?” 








NEWS FROM THE SEA 


One of the jobs of the senior enlisted advisor 
is to keep everyone in the district aware of 
changes that affect them. I will attempt to do 
this through a regular column in river currents 
each month. 

In the last issue we published an item which 
had just arrived at the District Office in the 
form of Commandant Instruction 1020.3. It 
gives the details about the change to gold 
shields for all personnel in July. Be sure to take 
a look at the changes. You’ll find them on page 
27 of the January edition. 

We are publishing items like this from the 
Commandant Instructions since they are not 
distributed to all the units in the district or are 
not seen by all the men at the fields units. Since 
ignorance of a regulation is‘no excuse we hope 
to fill one of your needs and keep you out of 
trouble. 

This month I would like to bring your 
attention to several new uniform regulations 
which were announced in Commandant’s 
Notice 1020 on January 30, 1975. 

Phase in dates have now been announced for 
the new outergarments. By July 1, 1976 all 
enlisted personnel will have been issued a free 
raincoat. It will be equipped with a removable 
liner and features the new Coast Guard Blue 
material. 

Officers have a phase in date of July 1, 1979 
for this item. 

The lightweight blue (Air Force Style) rain- 
coat made of polyester and rayon is now 
optional for wear by both officers and enlisted 
personnel. Phase in will be at the discretion of 
the individual. Persons must be wearing the 
new Coast Guard Blue uniform when wearing 
it however. 

Another change allows women to wear the 
issue blue sweater over the service dress light 
blue uniform while on board Coast Guard units. 

A new unisize rating badge has now been 
adopted. Using the current men’s size as the 
standard, the new service stripes, rating 
badges, group rates and striker marks will be 
worn by both men and women. The Notice does 
authorize women to continue to wear the 
current women’s size until it is no longer 
available. 

Commandant’s Notice 1020 establishes a rule 
concerning the “cornrow” hair style. Although 
the style has met limited acceptance in the 
black civilian community it is considered an 
eccentric style comparable with the “ducktail” 
and “mohawk” styles and is not authorized. 


The policy regarding the wear of honor guard 
patches has also been changed. Personnel 
assigned to honor guards are authorized to 
wear shoulder patches and other identifying 
items applicable to the honor guard. Persons no 
longer assigned to honor guards must remove 
all special insignia they wore as members of an 
honor guard. 

The last item is of interest to Second District 
personnel who ride motorcycles. The uniform 
regulations authorize wear of protective cloth- 
ing, including headgear, for motorcycle 
operators in uniform. Helmets meeting De- 
partment of Transportation, Federal Motor 
Vehicle Safety Standards are Coast Guard 
approved. 

I hope these news items will help keep you 
informed of the ever changing Coast Guard of 
the Seventies. If you have any questions or 
problems... I’m here to serve you. 


NEW NUMBERS FOR SENIOR ENLISTED 
ADVISOR 


Chief Miller, the district Senior Enlisted 
Advisor has moved to a new office. The office is 
now the home of the Drug Education Specialist, 
the Human Relations Counselor, and Chief 
Miller. All the district’s “answer men” now 
share a common office. Two new telephone 
numbers are in service for the office. Chief 
Miller can be reached at 314-425-4612 and Bill 
Cobb the HRC can be contacted via 314-425- 
4669. 


LEAVE POLICY DURING 
PREGNANCY OUTLINED 


A recent message from the Commandant has 
set Coast Guard leave policy for female mem- 
bers continuing on active duty through preg- 
nancy. According to Commandant Instruction 
1900.5, upon determination of a physician and 
as authorized by the Commandant on a case by 
case basis, pregnant female members will be 
placed in limited duty status with subsequent 
placement on sick leave prior to hospitalization 
for delivery. Limited duty, sick leave and period 
of hospitalization are not chargeable as annual 
leave. Sick leave may be utilized during post- 
natal period if authorized by the Commandant 
on the advice of the attending physician. Re- 
turn to duty following delivery will be based 
upon medical determination of the member’s 
condition by the physician as approved by the 
Commandant on a case by case basis. Any leave 
taken in addition to that prescribed by the 
physician will be charged to the member’s leave 
record. 
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LOUISVILLE RESERVE UNIT GEARS UP 


FOR BOATING SEASON 


This summer boaters on the Ohio River at 
Louisville once again welcome the sight of 
Coast Guard reservists froin Ortups 02-82130. 
Under the leadership of the unit’s new Skipper 
CDR H. G. Satterwhite, operations are con- 
ducted from the Jefferson County police river 
station, formerly the USCG station. 

The units area of activity stretches up river 
to Madison, Indiana and down river to Bran- 
denburg, Kentucky. Within these waters the 
Reservists offer help to boaters in distress, 
medical assistance, and perform law enforce- 
ment duties. So far this summer activities have 
included towing disabled pleasure boats to 
Marinas, assisting the Jefferson County Police 
River Patrol, administering first aid and aiding 





in Kentucky Derby festival activities. Departing from county 
Before taking to the water this summer all 
reservists underwent extensive training at the police river station 


reserve training center. A twelve week course 
was conducted every Thursday night by unit 
chiefs teaching first aid, law enforcement, boat 
handling, radio communication, and aids to 
navigation. 

The success of this program can easily be 
measured by the enthusiasm exhibited by both 
Reservists and boaters alike. While the Reser- 
vists enjoy being outside on the river, boaters 
appreciate the comfort knowing that the Coast 
Guard is there should the need arise. 





On Ohio River patrol 


™ near Louisville bridges 
Filling out the log 
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WORLDS HIGHEST KNOWN RE-ENLISTMENT . .. A REAL SNOW JOB! The 11,500 ft. Keystone Ski Area, 
Dillon, CO. was the scene of the re-enlistment ceremonies for AD2 Robert C. CROWDER. The Enlistment oath 
was administered by HMC Carl T. Aaron, the newly appointed Officer in Charge of the Coast Guard Recruiting 


Station, Denver, CO., Where Crowder is stationed. 





RETIRES FROM COAST GUARD — Master chief petty officer La Roy Duckworth has retired after 21 years 
service with the Coast Guard. For the past six and one-half years, he has served as engineering officer aboard 
the Coast Guard Cutter Dogwood. Pictured at the service are, from the left, BMC C.L. Bishop; CWO 3 S. 
Guedesse, commanding officer; Duckworth; Mrs. LaRoy Duckworth; BMCC.H. Whitton Jr., executive officer: 
back row, BMC Paul W. Houk; MK1 M. W. Strouder; and MKCS G. D. Campbell. (Staff Photo) 
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Once in awhile we in the Coast Guard, and Government employees in general, may think we 
are the sole supporters of the U.S. Savings Bond program. Not so! In fact, the large majority of 
Bonds are bought by people in the private sector who know a good thing when they see it. The 
article below from a recent edition of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL describes the rise in 
sales over the last year as more and more people are taking advantage of the higher (6%) rates 
Bonds now pay. The additional advantages we in the Service have (allotment purchase, 
safekeeping service, etc.) make Savings Bond “an offer you can’t refuse” and an excellent 


opportunity to help ourselves and our country. 


So DO IT! — sign up today for your share in the United States — Buy Bonds! 


Savings-Bond Sales Surged in November, 
Aided by Interest Rate Rise, Their Safety 


BY PETER B. ROCHE 

NEW YORK — An old maid of the invest- 
ment world has become somewhat of a glamor 
girl, thanks to a face lift and fewer competitors. 

It is none other than U.S. savings bonds, 
which are selling more briskly than at any time 
since World War II. Part of the reason is that 
the interest rate on Series E and H bonds was 
raised last December to 6% from 54%%. Also, 
the returns on market instruments, such as 
Treasury bills, have fallen sharply from record 
highs of 9% or more available several months 
ago. Furthermore, people are becoming very 
safety-minded during the current economic 
turmoil. 

Those factors contributed to $550 million in 
savings bond purchases last month, the largest 
November total in 28 years. That put sales in 
1974’s first 11 months at about $6.42 billion, or 
up 8.5% from the $6.25 billion sold in all of 1973, 
the most since 1945. 

Treasury officials are elated over that surg- 
ing response to what they always have adver- 
tised as the safest and most painless method of 
saving a few dollars. With many savings banks 
paying an effective annual rate of about 5.47% 
on regular deposits, an upturn in demand for 
the 6% bonds isn’t very surprising. 

Nathan L. Fial, North Atlantic regional di- 
rector of the Treasury’s savings bond division, 
attributes the recent strong sales to a combina- 
tion of traditional savings bond virtues and the 
higher interest. “The payroll-savings plans, 
which account for about 66% of total sales, let 
people save in a regular, disciplined and conve- 
nient way. On top of that,” he adds, “it’s the 
safest investment in the world and nowit offers 
a fair rate of return.” 


His boss, Francine Neff, believes the move- | 


ment “back home to bonds” will gather momen- 
tum right through the nation’s bicentennial 
celebration in 1976. “Right now when everyone 
needs to feel positive about our country, more 
and more Americans are buying savings 
bonds,” says Mrs. Neff, Treasurer of the U.S. 

As of the recent developments undoubtedly 
come as a surprise to the many critics who in 
the past assailed savings bonds because of ex- 
ceedingly low interest rates. 

Even now, the more generous 6% return isn’t 
actually realized by the holder until maturity, 
as it is an average rate compounded semiannu- 
ally over the life of his bond. Series E bonds, 
which account for the vast majority of all sales, 
begin by earning only 3.73% in the first six 
months, 4.54% at the end of the first year and 
then build gradually to 6% when due after five 
years. 

For that reason, a period of time is required 
before the bonds can outperform savings bank 
accounts. A person paying $18.75 for a $25 
Series E bond would get back $19.61 at the end 
of one year, compared with $19.78 on the same 
sum deposited for a year with a thrift institu- 
tion. In five years, however, his return on the 
bond would be $25.20 on the bond, against 
$24.47 at the bank. 


Many regular bond buyers appear uncon- 
cerned about the actual returns, and, although 
higher rates definitely have attracted new cus- 
tomers, other factors are more important to 
those who purchase year after year. As a mat- 
ter of fact, even some experts are puzzled by 
rate matters. The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank’s savings bond information desk informs 
a caller as to the returns currently available, 
but is unable to say exactly how much a holder 
would receive if the bond was redeemed in a 
year. 
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Forced Savings Cited 

Sally Curley, 64 years old, chief telephone 
operator for Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N.Y., has been buying savings bonds through 
the payroll deduction plan for 28 years without 
really bothering much about rates. “I wouldn’t 
know if the interest rate was good or bad,” she 
concedes. “I do know that if I put my money in a 
savings account, I’d be taking it out all the 
time.” 

Some younger investors seem to share this 
belief in bond buying as a forced saving. 

Peter Jacobsen, a 27-year-old social studies 
teacher, decided two years ago to invest in sav- 
ings bonds through payroll deductions. 

“It’s the easiest way for me to save money,” 
he says. “Since I don’t see it, I don’t spend it.” 

All told, about 9% million Americans save an 
average of $33 every month through payroll 
savings and most seem reluctant to redeem 
their bonds in a hurry. According to Treasury 
estimates, the average life of a bond is seven 
years. 

Redeeming a Series E bond is as easy as 
going down to the bank and cashing it in on the 
spot. An H bond is more time-consuming to 
convert into cash, as a bank will accept the bond 
for redemption but the final payment check 
comes from the Treasury. 

You can buy an E or H bond at any bank, but 
orders for H Series bonds must be forwarded to 
the Treasury, which then mails out the bonds. 

The 10-year H bond, offered in $500, $1,000, 
$5,000 and $0,000 denominations, accounts for a 
relatively small percentage of total bond sales. 
Some Convert to H 

Retirees and others with large accumula- 
tions of E bonds often convert them to the H 
series, which offer the convenience of semi- 
annual interest checks mailed directly to hol- 
ders. Although they pay the same 6% average 
rate as E bonds, the yield schedule is slightly 
different — a 5% return the first year, 5.8% for 
the next four years and 6% for the remaining 
five years. 

Just because a bond has reached its 
scheduled maturity date doesn’t mean it must 
be turned in or exchanged for new bonds. Al- 
though the Treasury eventually may permit 
some older issues to mature, all E and H bonds 
outstanding — regardless of age — are still 
earning interest. This includes several billion 
dollars of bonds issued during World War II. 

Slightly more than $63 billion of savings 
bonds are held by the public currently. Interest 
earned on the bonds is subject to federal income 
tax, but is exempt from taxes by all state and 
local governments. An individual is permitted 
to buy up to $10,000 of bonds each year. 





Canada recently experienced a similar sales 
boom when it offered new savings bonds paying 
a whopping 934% interest to maturity in 1983. 
Gross sales reached $5.98 billion, far surpassing 
the previous record of $2.24 billion sold in 
1971-72. The government withdrew its latest 
issue after banks complained that the attrac- 
tive bonds were siphoning money away from 
savings accounts yeilding a lower 94%. 
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Money sp seer adc de brs «Zoe wbes so hne bie eee 


The first monetary system in the United 
States was started in 1792 by congress. It was 
bimetallic, with gold and silver dollars. The gold 
dollar contained 24.75 grains of pure gold while 
the silver dollar had 371.25 grains of pure silver. 
Fifteen ounces of silver equalled one ounce of 
gold. 

There is more than $1,775,000,000 worth of 
coins — an average of $10 per person and about 
$28,500,000,000 worth of paper money — an 
average of $170 per person in circulation in the 
United States. More than $1,000,000 in new 
currency, it is stated, is issued every day. Paper 
money wears out at the rate of $40,000,000 
worth every day. 

The trouble is, I can’t seem to figure out what 
happened to mine! 


INFLATION IN THE NEWS 


It is to be doubted if a Philadelphia lawyer or 
a Wall Street economist could understand the 
inflationary trend that we have in the country 
today. 

Things have got to level off sometime. In the 
dark days of the early 30’s, forty cents an hour 
was considered a fair wage, and a man who had 
a job was lucky. But in those days a pound of 
steak cost thirty cents, as against thrice that 
amount today. Eggs were a quarter a dozen, as 
compared to seventy-five cents today. Some- 
thing is happening that is very UN-GOOD. 

Six bits for eggs! Has the wear and tear on 
the hens increased? 

Congress is being asked to again adjust 
service pay upward. Bud don’t leap with joy, 
because when salaries rise, prices have a habit 
of leap-frogging them. And somewhere along 
the line, the ALMIGHTY DOLLAR decreases 
in value, and we are all spending money we 
haven’t got. 

(reprinted from the Second District News, 
River Currents forerunner, Vol. I, No. 1 dated 
NOVEMBER 21, 1947! 
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PA2 Dennis Hubbard took these advertising 
photographs while attending the Ray-Vogue 
School of Photography in Chicago. 
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